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THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
AFRICAN CULTURE 


REPORT OF A CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE AT ACCRA 


by CANON B, A. ADELAJA 


N November 1954, the Christian Council of the Gold Coast celebrated 
] the Silver Jubilee of its foundation. At one of the celebrations, 
Dr. K. A. Busia, the Head of the Sociological Department of the 
_ University College of the Gold Coast addressed the Council and said 
| among other things: “‘ For the conversion to the Christian faith to be more 
than superficial, the Christian Church must get to grips with traditional 
beliefs and practices, and with a world view these beliefs and practices 
/ imply. It would be unreal not to recognize the fact that many church 
members are influenced in their conduct by traditional beliefs and prac- 
| tices, and by the traditional interpretation of the universe’. He added, 
“the new convert is poised between two worlds: the old traditions and 
customs of his culture which he is trying to leave behind, and the new 
beliefs and practices to which he is still a stranger. The Church would 
| help him better if she understood the former, while she spoke with author- 
| ity about the latter ”’. 
These words, the Christian Council of the Gold Coast accepted as a 
challenge to the Church and the idea grew that something had to be 
done; especially when a few years previously, in celebration of a victory 
) parade by a political party in the Gold Coast, libations which involved 
the slaughtering of a sheep, were poured at the political meeting by the 
_ leaders of the party, the majority of whom were Christians. 

It was to initiate discussions on the Christian Faith in relation to these 
practices and culture of the African in general that the Conference was 
called last year. 

There were delegates representing various organizations throughout 
the length and breadth of the Gold Coast; there was a representative 
of the World Council of Churches; only Liberia and Nigeria could accept 
the invitation to be present. There were at the Conference some of the 
Professors and Lecturers of the University College of the Gold Coast, the 
- Heads of various Missions as well as all connected with Church work; 
and on the last day, two Gold Coast Chiefs were present and addressed 
' the conference. The Government also sent an observer, and the Pre- 
mier of the Gold Coast sent a message of welcome and of good wishes 
on the opening day of the Conference held at the extensive and useful 
Community Centre of the Gold Coast. 

The lectures were most deep and illuminating and the discussions were free 
and frank. Among the subjects discussed were Ancestor Worship, Libation, 
| Stools, Festivals, Birth, Puberty, Death, Funeral and Widowhood Customs; 
the Influence of Fetish; the Influence of Witchcraft; the Message of the 
Church to African Culture; the Christian Interpretation of the Universe. 
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Dr. Busia developed his challenge in the first address to the Conference 
on “ The African World View”. In an introduction to his main theme, 
he stated how the uniqueness of man lay in the fact that he alone had 
culture and the sociologist’s concept of culture included political, econo- 
mic kinship, educational and religious institutions—all the modes of 
thought and behaviour, all the experience, the entire social heritage which 
were handed down from one generation to another through communica- 
tion, interaction and learning. The study of human society involved the 
study of man’s culture; of the way in which human groups provided for 
unity, continuity and change, This study brings the sociologist up 
against philosophical and moral questions, as well as objective facts 
susceptible to empirical science. Sociologists were agreed that there were 
standards of right and wrong in all human societies that have been studied 
but that the standards varied, though these were meaningful within the 
societies in which they are found. He made the point that because of this 
variation, some sociologists hold that there is no technique for deciding 
whether one culture is better than another, each culture should be recog- 
nized as the equal of any other culture. Therefore a code such as the 
Declaration of Human Rights which is intended to apply to mankind as 
a whole implies the imposition of the beliefs and moral codes of one 
culture on another. 

Of course some cultural relativists recognized universals, e.g. that right, 
justice, truth, beauty are found in all cultures, but that there are as many 
manifestations of them as there are cultures. He did not think, however, 
that differences in rules of conduct which constitute morality for human 
societies dispose of the possibility that all such moralities might be different 
applications of a single moral system, nor did it prove whether or not 
there were universal absolute values. Indeed the spread of Christianity 
itself seems to give evidence that it is possible for men of different cul- 
tures to share common values. Dr. Busia was not pleading therefore 
that African culture should not be interfered with, but that he would 
agree with the writer that ‘‘ Virtue is not something which the individual 
can possess, or enjoy independently of his fellows. A man can become, 
and can be truly a man only in and through his participation in a culture. 
The inner harmony which constitutes his virtue, must belong to the larger 
harmony of his life with others. The standards of virtue everywhere must 
be relative to culture.” 

It is valid therefore to postulate and to hope for universal recognition 
of certain rational ideals. In the language of Christianity, it is valid to 
hope for the salvation of mankind in Christ Jesus. 

Coming to his subject, he said that though there are religious ideas and 
social values that are widespread in Africa, there are also diversities. For 
there are many and not one African community. Certain beliefs, never- 
theless, like Animism, the concept of ghosts and spirits, polytheism and 
magic, are common patterns which afford valuable guides for under- 
standing particular communities in Africa. When we think of a people’s 
view, we consider their concept of the supernatural, of nature, of man 
and society and of the way in which these concepts form a system that 
gives meaning to men’s lives and actions. 

His description of African belief in a Supreme Being, the Creator of the 
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) World and all things in it, the whims and caprices of this Supreme Being 
and statements about the lesser deities correspond with what so many of 
} us are familiar and also with the statements made in studies by writers 
| like Dr. Farrow, Doctor Lucas, Doctor Nassau and other eminent scholars. 
j In a short digression he pointed out that the problem of evil so often 
} discussed in Western philosophy and Christian theology did not arise in 
the African concept of deity. It is when a God who is not only all 
| powerful and omniscient but also perfect and loving is postulated, that 
| the problem of the existence of evil becomes an intellectual and philoso- 
| phical hurdle. The Supreme Being of the African is the Creator, the 
j source of life, but between Him and man lie many powers and prin- 
| cipalities good and bad, gods, spirits, magical forces, witches, to account 
) for the strange happenings in the world. 
| Nature too, says Dr. Busia, can have power, and even spirits. The 
African shows knowledge of natural causes only in lesser degree than the 
European because of the latter’s greater control over Nature. There 
| are theories of Reality in Africa just as in Europe. When the African 
| offers an egg to a tree, or food to a dead ancestor, he is not expressing 
| ignorance of material substances, or natural causes, but he is expressing 
| in conduct a theory of reality, namely that behind the visible substance of 
) things lie essences, or powers which constitute their true nature. Such 
© formulations are present in western philosophy and the African is often 
grossly misinterpreted because he does not formulate his problems in 
® terms familiar to the European or may not even be able to express his 
awareness in words. In western metaphysics, the known world is 
' divided into two, mind and matter, and a human being into mind and 
body; and there were divergent views about the reality or otherwise of 
| mind and matter. The African has not offered learned and divergent 
' disputations to the world in writing, but in his expression in conduct 
‘ of awe and reverence for nature, no less than in his use of natural re- 
sources he demonstrates his own epistemology. It does not appear there 
is an agreed Christian view of Nature, but there is the African one that 
' Nature has power which may be revered as well as used for man’s benefit. 
With regard to MAN himself, there is a widespread belief in Africa 
that he is a compound of material and immaterial substance; man is a 
‘ biological and spiritual being. Physical death is not the end of man. 
The social concepts of African people are many and elaborate. Among 
' the Ashanti for example, “‘ man as a biological being inherits his blood 
' from his mother; this gives him his status and membership within the 
lineage, clan and tribe, and his obligations as a citizen. . . as a spiritual 
' being, a man receives a two-fold gift of the spirit; that which determines 
- his character and individuality he receives direct from the Supreme Being”’. 
} Among the Dahomey “all persons have at least three souls and adult 
) males have four. One is inherited from the ancestor and is the ‘ guardian 
| spirit ’ of the individual, the second is the personal soul, while the third is 
] the small bit of the creator that ‘ lives in every person’s body’. The fourth 
| soul of adult males is associated with the concept of Destiny.” 
| The African view of man in society in general lays more emphasis on 
| his membership of a group than on his individuality. The membership 
of the group continues beyond death into life beyond. The dead, the 
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living and the yet unborn form an unbroken family and this concept is 
given emphasis in institutions and ritual. 

He concluded by reiterating his conviction that the people’s inter- 
pretation of the universe must be appreciated if Christianity or any faith 
based on the universality of moral values, is to become meaningful within 
their culture. He threw some bricks by stating that until Christianity 
has come to grips with this problem, not only in Africa, but in other non- 
European countries, Christianity will remain an alien and superficial 
addition to more hospitable creeds. Hospitable, because none of the 
creeds preaches the dogma that it alone is true and all others are false. 
This is the dogmatic claim of the Christian religion, and that dogma 
imposes on those who share it or propagate it the duty of understanding 
and correcting the errors of other creeds. 

Lastly Christianity is a way of life; but the world is the richer for its 
diversity of cultures. Every people may claim that its culture is God- 
given; a part of its life. 

In Dr. Busia’s address on “ Ancestor Worship, Libation, Stools and 
Festivals ” on the following day, he indicated some of the problems posed 
by the presentation of the Christian gospel in Africa. Before coming to 
these, however, he said that “in our approach to the study of any religion, 
it is on the rites rather than on the beliefs that we should first concentrate 
our attention. For just as political institutions are older than political 
theories, so religious institutions are older than religious theories”. 
Noteworthy also is the quotation he gave from Confucius’ Book of 
Rites: ‘Ceremonies are the bond that holds the multitudes together, 
and if the bond be removed, these multitudes fall into confusion”. 

Ancestor worship is not peculiar to Africans alone it was an important 
part of the religion of ancient Greece and from earliest times to the present 
day, it has been a part of the religion of China. 

The group that takes part in ancestor worship usually consists of per- 
sons related to one another by descent in one line from the same ancestor 
or ancestress. ‘The rites in which the group participate have reference 
to their own ancestors to whom they make offerings of food and drink. 
Among some tribes, (the Levedu of Transvaal) the ancestors can only in- 
fluence the fortunes of their own descendants, but the chief’s ancestors take 
care of the wholetribe. The prayers to the ancestors ask for good crops, 
fertility, good fortune or success. They are conceived as exercising an 
overall control over their descendants. Several instances he gave for 
example, from the Mende of Sierra Leone. The ancestors in the land of 
the dead are nearer the Creator, the final source of supernatural power. 
The prayer to Mende’s ancestors are intended for transmission to God the 
Creator who is too big to be directly approached. Ancestor worship 
becomes a tribal religion when the cult group which participates in it is a 
chiefdom. Dances, drumming, singing and recital of tribal history and 
reaffirmation of the tribal values by word or action form the main part of 
the worship. 

The prayers to the ancestors manifest a sense of dependence on the 
ancestors who are believed to watch their living descendants. Their 
descendants in turn submit to the control of the ancestors. From these 
standpoints Christians have expressed anxiety and disapproval of ancestor 
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worship. Moral standards are sanctioned by the ancestors who see to it 
that they are observed. 

Among the Akan of the Gold Coast, ancestor worship is still a force in 
spite of rapid change. ‘This is because it has consisted not only of 
lineage rites but also public rites, that is festivals in which a whole tribe or 


| chiefdom participated. It has become associated with the sentiments and 


values on which the unity and continuity of the tribe depend. 
In this context the place of Stoo/s was considered. Stools are not only 


1 symbols of political power, but also of the “Soul” of the nation. They 


symbolize a people’s identity, unity and continuity, and it is these senti- 
ments that are kept alive by the festivals and rites associated with them. 


) It is through Libations that men establish contact with the spiritual beings 


and powers whose aid they seek—there is usually invocation, a calling 

of the Supreme Being, the gods and the ancestors by name and then the 
rayer as the drink is offered. 

Christianity makes its challenge primarily to individuals. It confronts 


| the individual with Christ and asks the individual to respond to Him. 


_ But because Christianity does this it challenges society too, for man was 
created a social animal and his life is lived in a social context. We must 
consider the life of the individual Christian within the group of which he 
isa member. He must share in its family life, as defined by his society. 
He must share the reciprocal obligations of the group. Must Christianity 
_ change the culture of the African Society ? 


% % * 


From these lectures by Doctor Busia, sprang other lectures on Birth, 
_ Puberty, Death, Funeral and Widowhood Customs among the Gold 
Coast people given by Mr. J. H. Nketia, of University College, Gold 
' Coast. One could not help feeling after listening to these narrations how 
very close to his ancestral customs and beliefs an average Gold Coast 
_ Christian is and one wonders as one might wonder at some Nigerian 


_ Christians what hold has Christianity on life and character. The Rev. 


Asamoa of the Training College, Akropong, spoke on “ The Influence of 
Fetish”. After defining Fe/ish as a general theory of primitive religion 


_ in which external objects were regarded as animated by a life analogous to 
~ man, he stated that the belief by Africans in supernatural phenomena was 
_ not the result of sheer imagination, but rather the outcome of direct 


psychical experience in the supersensible world. The belief in Fetish 


_ existed in some Christians and some expectant mothers relied on fetish 


for safety at the time of delivery and even school boys relied on fetish for 


. passing examinations. The religious beliefs and practices of African 


communities should make missionaries take the world of spirits of super- 
natural beings seriously, without any judgment as to whether it was a 
good thing for Africans to worship natural spirits or have communion 
with ancestral spirits, he thought that missionaries should be able to 
acknowledge that the supernatural world in which the African believes is 


_ a reality. 


In their attempt to find a way to bridge the gap between things African 


and Christian faith, the missionaries should try to distinguish between 


what the African believed and what he did to adjust his life to what he 
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believed. It is necessary to recognize what is a fact however unpleasant 
it may be, but how one tries to adjust oneself to that fact may be wrong or 
undesirable. Pagan Africans themselves held these beings to be of in- 
ferior status to God and it was the duty of the Church to make use of these 
recognized limitations in pointing the way to the source of all power and 
authority. The important thing was not that Devil or Witchcraft did 
not exist but that the power of Christ was far greater than the Devil or 
Witchcraft; it would be unrealistic to tell the African Christian that 
witchcraft for example was the creation of man’s mind. The positive 
and constructive approach was that these were real, but Christ has come 
to save man also from the grips of these forces. 

The Rev. C. G. Baeta, Senior Lecturer in Theology, University College 
of the Gold Coast, spoke on “the Challenge of African Culture to the 
Church, and of the Message of the Church to African Culture”. He 
agreed with earlier speakers that Culture can be described as the accumu- 
lation of man’s response to experiences in life and his religion as an attempt 
at the explanation of things around him like Death, Birth, etc. 

He considered it the essential characteristic of Christianity that it is a 
missionary religion; it was not the Church’s duty to compare one religion 
with another. It should not be the Church’s attitude or of informed 
missionary work to place Christianity above other religions and condemn- 
ing these, our message then should be “ See what God has done in Jesus 
Christ ”’. 

He thought the Church was to be wedded to African culture, the Church 
was to be acclimatized; the old religion to be superseded by fusing it with 
thenew. He observed this was an old practice of old Jewish religion and 
indeed the old Prophets in the Bible recommended it. In the conversion 
of England to Christianity, this method was adopted; he quoted Bede’s 
record about Melitus and the directions given by Augustine as regards 
treatment of the old places of worship and the old religion of the English. 
Culture changes, its essence is motion although it contains a residuum 
which makes for continuity. 

Long discussions as might be expected followed these addresses and 
some speakers startled the Conference by their statements. One in- 
fluential citizen and well-known figure in Accra said ‘“ Christianity (or 
the white man) says we have fallen from grace and so the necessity for 
Christ to show the way. The Akan says we have never fallen from grace 
and so there is no need for Christ. (I am told he is a Christian.) The 
Ancestors are always with the God of Heaven and know our needs, 
hence we pray to them especially if the needs are small and they can meet 
them; we do not pray to all our ancestors only those who did good and 
noble things in life”’. 

He thought Christians should be given opportunities to mention the 
noble things done by the ancestors and thank God for them and it was 


urgent to give the ancestors a place in Christian worship; we should start 
from the Fifth Commandment. 


These discussions led to questions like these: Can national 
Festivals be Christianized? What of our naming ceremony? 
Cannot national heroes be mentioned on Souls’ Day and so a re 
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placement found for Ancestor Worship with its undesirable effects ? 

In what ways can the African conception of life after death be 
reconciled with the Christian conception? What difference would 
this make to funerals? A number of African funeral customs such 
as wake-keeping with the giving of donations (now a penny to each 
sympathiser in Lagos) are being practised by Christians. What are 
the particular merits in such customs? Are they to be encouraged ? 

Then about Witchcraft. How can people be protected against 
belief in witchcraft?—By holy water? Charms? Anti-Witchcraft 
shrines? In these days of chieftancy conferments on Christians, 
should Christians go through the apparently heathenish ceremonies 
and worship at the national shrines? Should a Christian take part 
in some of the cults, the Oro, Ekuku, Agemo on the pretext that his 
family was associated with them? 


| Wecame away from the Conference cheered by the fact that we are not 
| alone in the task of facing up to the problems of change in our society 
j which western education and Christianity have accelerated. 

| Although these problems may be hard, it is comforting that other 
| Christian nations of the world had passed through the same experience 
and process, their culture notwithstanding and it appeared Christianity 
has ennobled their culture. Similarly we do not need to give up our 
culture immediately we become a Christian, a way must be found for Chris- 
tianity to ennoble it. Something must die, but only in order that it may 
| bear fruit. ‘To us by the grace of God is entrusted the husbandry. 


RURAL WORSHIP 


by KENNETH H. PRIOR* 


HERE is growing awareness within Protestantism of the signifi- 
cance of the Church as the only institution which claims to be the 
vehicle of Divine Life in the world and which seeks to be the home 

- fellowship.of truly Christian humanity. Separatist groups are coming to 
acknowledge this and the older established groups are admitting that there 
is some valid reason for the formation of the separatist bodies. This be- 
ing the case we do well to consider very carefully what are the spiritual 
needs of people coming from a less developed religious background 
than our own, frequently a totally rural background, and how well these 
needs are met by the presentation of the Gospel by Church groups whose 
background is largely urban and modern. 

We do well to consider too whether in our attempt to present Jesus 
Christ as the revelation of God we have done so in a manner that is 
adequate, understandable and satisfying. Man almost everywhere is 
seeking God and desires to worship Him. But, as to what constitutes 
worship is where our trouble lies. To say that worship is the central 


*The Revd. Kenneth H. Prior is Principal of the Rural Training Centre at Asaba, 
Nigeria. 
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function of the Church is not enough. We need to differentiate very 
clearly between “the services of the Church” and “ worship ” as it is under- 
_ stood by the people whom we attempt to influence. + 3 

Doubtless many people, even in our own society, join the Church 
expecting to find in its services of corporate worship a new awareness of 
God, and a power to live up to the vision of Him they have seen in Christ. 
Frequently they do not find this and become disappointed and turn else- 
where for that thing which their spirits crave. This is especially true of 
people coming from a totally different social, religious and emotional 
background, and the results of it are seen in separatist groups developing 
some special theme, or in strange accretions to professed Christianity and 
in a shallow formalism in Christian practice underlaid by old, traditional 
practices calculated to close up the gap in a form of religious practice 
which to them is incomplete and unsatisfying. 

In order to discover what people are hungering for and what will 
satisfy their spiritual hunger we need to consider carefully their back- 
ground and traditions. It is useless to offer a stone for bread, no matter 
how attractive and well polished the stone may be. If the fundamental 
needs of man’s spiritual desire are not met they may be expressed in many 
strange ways no matter how complete formal superficial conformity may 
be. 


* a * 


Rural people particularly, have a background and tradition that is 
rich in belief, custom and ceremonial. Living very close to nature, 
natural objects and phenomena have taken on vital meaning and signifi- 
cance. It is not rare to find an elaborate religious system worked out 
where men share a spirit life with trees, streams, rocks and other inanimate 
objects and not infrequently with animals. Spirit life to them is real and 
is all about them and religious practice is not free but is dictated by the 
custom of the group and by fear of reprisals for deviations from accepted 
practice and tradition. In this there is developed both obedience and 
restraint. 

Traditional ceremonial varying in detail from place to place, is in many 
ways basically similar. The personal relationships to natural objects 
and phenomena, the power of incantation and the spoken word, of medi- 
cine and of individuals specially designated for special tasks such as 
divining, healing, exorcising, rainmaking, etc., is well known. Truly, 
religion controls the whole of the life of these people. To introduce 
people with such a background to the revolutionary and fundamentally 
different tenets of Christianity with its freedom of action both for the group 
and for the individual is inclined to be both revolutionary and bewildering. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is ““ The power of God unto Salvation ”, 
but the effectiveness of that Gospel will be conditioned by the complete- 
ness of both its presentation and its acceptance. Every one is affected 
by his background and accepted and ingrained rules of conduct are not 
relinquished, or changed, until they are challenged. Therefore, unless 
Christianity as it is presented does challenge the old way of life compre- 
hensively and in detail there will be much of the old that will linger on and 
become mixed with the new and given equal honour and respect. This 
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surely is the answer to a number of customs now accepted in orthodox 
Christianity and it will become even more so in the newly founded 
Churches. 

Previously we said that religion controls the whole of life of the less 
modern peoples. There is nothing wrong in this. It is in fact a deep 
truth and can be a very valuable asset in the life of the younger Churches, 
provided that in accepting Christianity as a new way of life, they do accept 
Christ as governing all of life and not only the superficial things which we 
as foreigners are able to see and understand. I quote Dr. Max Warren’s 
poignant statement, ‘God must be the Lord of all life, if He is to be 
Lord at all”. Herein lies the crux of the matter. Ina situation that is so 
strange and so foreign to us as outsiders can we begin to comprehend all 
that is involved in a total commitment of life that is so far removed 
from our own experience and knowledge? To challenge the detached 
beliefs and customs of the old life we must first of all recognize their 
existence and then understand their meaning. Here surely is a task for 
the Christian anthropologist and without doubt leadership in this field 
should come from the people themselves. 

At this important stage of development when it is becoming alarmingly 
apparent that much of so-called Christian practice is ‘‘ Churchianity ” 
rather than true Christianity, we do well to ask why? Is it because 
people have not been challenged on all levels of their belief and experience ? 
That unevangelized areas of life are still dominated by old beliefs and 
loyalties? This is obviously true in the practical sphere, why not in the 
2thical as well? We stated earlier that the old beliefs by various means 
oroduced obedience and restraint. Is it that in discarding these old 
beliefs that obedience and restraint in the practice of religion are discarded 
also? 
| We are thinking of Worship among a rural people. From the fore- 
going statement and from local experience common to us all, I believe it 
can be stated without fear of contradiction that there is very considerable 
room for improvement in this field, both in understanding and in practice. 


* * * 


Let us look for moment at what the old beliefs appear to have covered, 
then perhaps we shall see how and where to close up gaps in contem- 
porary understanding and practice. Here 1 make use of a very interesting 
dutline given by Helen Fehr, in Bulletin No. 8 of Worship in the Rural 
Church Series. 

Religious expression includes the proper use of words, objects, sacrifice, 
ritual, ceremonial acts, prayers, songs, incantations, magic and reverence 
for certain special persons, such as the “ medicine” man and the diviner. 
Let us examine some of these briefly :— 

1. The Word. I quote an extract here—‘ The Word is regarded as 
having magical power. No demon is believed able to resist the power of 
the right word. Among words, a name is considered most sacred and 
the name of a god still more powerful. Words are considered important 
because they are agents of mental suggestion and psychic stimulants 
which stir the soul to its depths. Repetition of words heightens their 
suggestive influence and excludes other concepts. Words are believed 
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to be powerful in their ability to bring man into relation to the gods. 
They are used: (1) to address the gods, (2) for the gods to address men, 
and (3) that men might talk about their gods. Words addressed to gods 
are prayers. Words received from the gods are revelation, and words 
about the gods constitute the myths. This most rudimentary use of 
words does not constitute all of prayer, but prayers in the beginning, as 
well as hymns, belong to this class. The earliest hymns and prayers 
were not definite requests but were appeals to the gods to be present and 
partake of the feast, to join in the dance, and to show favour in their 
presence. Prayer is universal in worship among all peoples. There are 
three common elements: (1) thanksgiving, (2) petition, and (3) penitence 
for neglect of duty.” 

2. Objects. The place of objects is seen in many ways. Sticks, stones, 
trees, carvings, animals and many other things are used as symbols and 
in some cases are adored. 

3. Ritual. ‘This is religious sentiment expressed in an act, and very 
many of life’s experiences are covered by rites directed to a god, or a 
spirit. There are at least 4 kinds of communal rites—(i) Assemblage. 
Here there is a sharing of feelings as well as ideas. Joys, sorrows, tri- 
umphs, fears, etc., are shared. In this there is a tremendous effect upon 
the mind of the individual. (ii) Festal function: Here there usually is 
rejoicing and feasting at which the gods are invited to be present. (iii) 
Sacrifice: This may be the offering of food to a divine visitant, or it may 
serve other purposes. ‘The sacrifice may be a gift offered—(a) To meet - 
an emergency. (d) As periodic tribute as to an over-lord. (¢) Royalty 
paid to secure protection, or favour. 

4. Communion. Here there seems to be revealed that world-wide desire 
to be at peace with God. This desire for communion takes different 
forms among different peoples. 

Very sketchily that is something of the background against which we 
work. Now we need to ask ourselves a few questions :— 


1. Do we begin to understand this background ? 
2. Do we fully appreciate the depth of meaning it has for its 
‘ devotees ? 

3. Do we see clearly how every experience of life is provided for? 

4. Do we recognize that people being won from these groups may 
be inclined to feel that they are being weaned from religion unless 
we can give religious meaning and Christian interpretation to the 
daily round of experiences ? 

5. What meaning does our formal Western method of worship 
have to people leaving their own forms ? 

6. Do we need to develop a type of worship that will express 
Christian concepts and at the same time have vital emotional signi- 
ficance for the people? 

7. Is the present worldliness of the Church due to a removal of 
the forces which developed obedience and restraint without substi 


tuting an effective and binding loyalty to the principles laid down by 
Jesus Christ ? 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN 
AFRICA 


by J. O. LUCAS* 


HE subject of “ Christian Marriage ”’, especially in relation to Afti- 
can Marriage and Family Life has been engaging active attention 
in recent years among all who are interested in the welfare of the 

Churches in Africa. This is evident from the number of recent books and 
articles on the subject. Among these reference may be made to the 
following:—Survey of African Marriage and Family Life by Arthur 
Phillips and others; A/frican Marriage by Thomas Price; Religion in an 
African City by Dr. G. Parrinder; An African look at Marriage by Isaac 
Delano; articles by Dr. Edwin Smith in the Journal Africa; and several 
other works. 

Our discussion will centre round the problem of regulating the marriage 
of Church members in such a way as to set a proper standard for all in 
conformity with the teaching of Scripture. It is therefore necessary to 
state definitely what we regard as “‘ Christian Marriage”. The Christian 
Bodies in Nigeria agreed that Christian Marriage is a life-long union be- 
tween a man and a woman. Its essential characteristics are indicated by the 
words “‘ life-long ” and ““ monogamous”. It is where Christian Marriage 
is considered in relation to African Marriage that differences of opinion 
arise. 

It is therefore necessary to state definitely what we mean by “ African 
Customary Marriage” or “ Marriage according to Native Law and 
Customs”. Such a marriage is regarded as one which is contracted 
between a man and a woman when all the customary rites, ceremonies 
and obligations necessary for such a marriage have been performed. 
There is general agreement that such a marriage has a polygamous 
origin deeply rooted in the age-long customs of the people. 

Opinions are sharply divided as to whether such a marriage can be 
described as monogamous and blessed as such in Church. 

A committee set up by the Anglican Church in 1907 under the Chair- 
manship of the late Bishop James Johnson described native marriage as 
essentially polygamous. This view has been supported by Bishops 
Akinyele and Phillips. Other Church leaders have described it as 
“potentially polygamous”. Other Christian leaders again regard 
marriage according to Native Law and Custom between a Christian man 
and a woman, as Christian in intent and should be blessed in Church. 
Here I quote a part of the direction given by the late Archbishop Vining: 
“‘ There seems to be no strong reason why the Church should not give 
her blessing to Native Marriage, provided it is Christian in intent, which 
means that a man must be the husband of one wife only, that he will keep 
with her and none other as long as they both shall live and that he will 
seek to provide for her in a Christian way in case he should predecease 
Ber.” 


* The Ven. Jonathan Olumide Lucas, D.D., is Archdeacon of Lagos. 
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The Church of Scotland, I understand, recognizes the validity of Native 
Marriage and regards it as Christian when it has been blessed in Church. 

Along with “ Christian Marriage” and “Native Marriage” must be 
considered what is known as “ Marriage under the Ordinance”, in- 
volving the provisions of the Marriage Ordinance enacted in Nigeria in 
1914 with its subsequent amendments. The Ordinance has as its back- 
ground the English Law of Marriage and Divorce, and makes provisions 
for the solemnization of Marriage either in Court or in Church. It also 
makes provisions for the protection of the interests of the wife and children 
in case of the death of the husband and imposes certain obligations on the 
contractiveparties. Marriage under the Ordinance is regarded bynon-Chris- 
tian Bodies as ensuring the maintenance of the Christian ideal of Marriage. 

By way of introduction I would like to make a few comments. Some 
of the comments are based upon the important materials provided by 
*“ Survey of African Marriage and Family Life ”. 

First, I would like to point out that the conditions under which 
polygamy was evolved have almost ceased to exist. In urban areas, 
family life on a tribal basis has ceased to exist. It is no longer necessary 
to have as many wives as possible to help in collecting crops and as a 
means of securing increased alliances against inter-tribal attacks. ‘The 
introduction of cash currency has practically stopped the use of crops for 
the purpose of dowry or bride price. 

Polygamy is now being defended more from the point of view of 
nationalism than of economics. The contention is that the customary 
marriage of the country should be regulated, if need be, but it should not 
be abolished or supplanted by a foreign form of marriage. It should not 
be regarded as intrinsically bad merely because it does not agree with 
forms of marriage in other parts of the world. A non-native form of 
marriage is regarded as a foreign imposition or an adjunct of imperialism. 
Attempts to enforce such a form of marriage are regarded as an undue 
interference with native family life. This view is well expressed by Mr. 
Isaac EDelano who described in glowing terms an African Customary 
Marriage celebrated in pre-British days in Nigeria. Of course, the des- 
cription ignores all the weaknesses of such a marriage. It also ignores 
the fact that the interference complained about is caused not only by 
religion, but also by commerce and administration. African primitive 
life has been affected by contact with western civilization. The enlarge- 
ment of the family on polygamous lines with the members living together 
and expanding their areas territorially is hardly possible now, in view of 
the changed and ever changing economic conditions involving the drift 
to towns and the search for employment in distant places. Besides, the 
spread of education fosters the idea of individual liberty among women; 
their consent to a polygamous union can be traced to causes other than 
approval of polygamy. 

An important point to be noted is the assumption that the African is 
what he was during the last century or some fifty years ago when poly- 
gamy had an economic value. Heisnot. His environment has changed. 
His conditions of living have changed. He himself has reacted to the 
changes. He cannot now live under the old conditions without incon- 
venience and without disregard of the light of knowledge. 
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It must be stated here definitely that Christian Marriage is not a foreign 
imposition. This should always be stressed. Monogamy has a scrip- 
tural basis and must be the rule of life for every loyal Christian. Christian 
Marriage must not be confused with Marriage under the Ordinance; 
Christian Marriage can be performed under the Ordinance, and Marriage 
under the Ordinance should not normally be regarded as Christian 
without the blessing of the Church. 

Inordinate polygamy is on the wane, but small-scale polygamy, that 
is, the keeping of two or three women, still exists. 

My second point is the question of the need for marriage under the 
Ordinance. It has always been concluded that prior to the establishment 
of the Ordinance the marriage situation was satisfactory and that the 
present confusion arose as a result of the Ordinance. Prior to the Or- 
dinance, the validity of African Marriage blessed in Church was accepted, 
but some denominational churches now insist on marriage under the 
Ordinance. The demand of the critics is:— 


(2) Recognition of Native Marriage which is Christian in intent. 
(2) Recognition of the validity of Native Marriage blessed in 
Church for all Christians without discrimination on the basis of 
office, position or any other factor. 


Against this demand must be urged the fact that native or customary 
marriage is, at least, “ potentially polygamous ”, even if it is no longer 
regarded as “essentially polygamous”. It leaves the door open to 
polygamy. It cannot prevent a man from contracting native marriage 
with another woman and bringing her to live with him and the woman of 
the former marriage. Such a marriage can easily be dissolved in a Native 
Divorce Court or by the return of the customary presents received by the 
family of the woman. 

Prior to 1914 the practice of Native Marriages blessed in Church 
without any legal means of enforcing their obligations, was found 
unsatisfactory by some of the Churches and by the Government, and the 
situation loudly called for improvement. Hence the Ordinance was 
enacted to regulate marriages inthecountry. The Government, however, 
recognizes the existence and validity of native marriages without making 
any provision for their registration. It also leaves the Marriage Ordinance 
for those who wish to take advantage of it. The “ Survey of African 
Life ” has invited serious attention to the situation thereby created. 

Here I may quote four fundamental principles stated by the Lambeth 
Conference in 1930 in regard to Marriage:— 


(1) Marriage is a holy estate, instituted of God and so existing in 
the natural order, involving the union for life of one man and one 
woman to the exclusion of all others. 

(2) The purpose of marriage is the establishment of a home and 
family life, including the procreation and up-bringing of children, 
and the full development of the personalities of husband and wife, 
both by the right use of the natural instincts and through the mutual 
companionship, help, and comfort that the one ought to have of the 
other, both in prosperity and adversity. 
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(3) A marriage is created by this free, competent and open 
consent of the parties who contract it. The contract is not termin- 
able by either party; it establishes a permanent relationship. 

(4) Marriage entered upon by Christians is endowed with the gift 
of special grace to the man and to the woman for the fulfilment of 
its obligations and the realization of its ideals. The blessing of the 
Church follows and enriches the union. The efficacy of the grace 
depends on the co-operation with God of both husband and wife 
(or of one of them) in the use of it. 


I would like to express the opinion that, at present in Nigeria, the ideal 
of Christian Marriage based upon the above principles can be maintained 
by marriage under the Ordinance. It cannot be maintained by Native 
Marriage with or without the blessing of the Church as experience has 
definitely shown. Until something else is evolved which will maintain 
the above principles, marriage under the ordinance is that which fully 
secures the maintenance of the principles. I must state, however, that 
this opinion is not unanimously accepted by the Churches in Nigeria. 

Here I may also refer to the reply received by African Christian Dele- 
gates to the Madras Conference when the question of Monogamy or 
Polygamy was raised. 


*“ The Church must maintain its insistence on monogamy. ‘This is 
not a matter to be settled by the individual conscience—the criterion 
is the will of God for the people whom he has redeemed and purified 
in Christ. Monogamy is not a mere factor of civilization, it is vital 
to the life of the Church and its value to the life of the Church has 
been realized in its own experience; it was taught by our Lord Him- 
self and has Scriptural authority behind it.” 


The third point to which I would like to invite your attention is the 
need for education on the subject of Marriage. My own experience is 
that the need is felt and met by some Churches, while others do very little 
or nothing at all in the matter. 

The Lambeth Conference Bishops stated in 1930: ‘“‘ We think that this 
duty of education needs far more careful attention than it has received. 
Rightly, we set before our people Christ’s standard of marriage; but we 
have done all too little to prepare them for it.”” The Lambeth Conference 
of 1948 contains the following statement: ‘‘ The Lambeth Conference of 
1930 urged that this lack of teaching and preparation should be remedied 
and a great deal has been done since then... . But we must not rest 
until every clergyman sees his pastoral duty and responsibility in this 
matter, and until an ordered system is everywhere accepted.” 

If these statements can be made about Churches in the Old Country 
of England, how much more emphatically should they be made about 
Churches in the Emergent country of Nigeria. In view of the present 
situation in Nigeria I think we ought to recommend a mote intensive 
education on Christian Marriage and the need for preparation for Marriage 
which is quite as great as the preparation for Confirmation or Recognition. é 

The fourth point is the question of Divorce. The “‘ Survey of African 
Marriage and Family Life” contains a detailed description of this situa- 
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| tion in various parts of Africa in regard to Divorce. African customs, it 
is observed, contain several safeguards against the dissolution of marriage. 
Divorce is not merely the concern of the married couple but also the con- 
cern of the families of both parties. Several grounds for divorce are 
enumerated, but some of them e.g. childlessness, could be circumvented, 
thereby obviating the need for divorce. On reading the materials on the 
subject one seems to gain the impression that divorce cases in pre- 
British native society or in native society untouched by western civiliza- 
tion are few and far between, and family life is so stabilized that it is rarely 
disturbed by divorce. But one must consider the fact that the economic 
factor is a strong cohesive element in society, the value of women being 
assessed by their economic worth and their contribution to the economic 
and defensive power of the family. African family life has been rudely 
shaken. It is not what it was fifty years ago. ‘The collective spirit is 

_ fast disappearing and individualism is becoming pronounced. 

The “ Survey ” makes it clear, however, that modern conditions have 
contributed to the breakdown of the customary practices of divorce. 
Several cases of separation now exist, owing to the husband’s employ- 
ment far away from home, some of them resulting in virtual dissolution 
over which the families have no control. According to Thomas Price, 
*“ divorce in some urban communities amounts to about 70 to 80 per cent 
of the marriages . . . there is a general impression that divorce is now 
more common than it was in pre-European African Society . . . in most 
tribes divorce was never difficult.” This is also the picture drawn by the 
“Survey ”. 

The Government tries to improve the situation by transferring social 
responsibilities to Native Authorities, reserving to itself only the right to 
decide appeals from the Native Courts. What have the Churches to offer ? 
Unfortunately the Churches are not unanimous in their teaching about 
divorce. Some Churches forbid divorce, whilst others tolerate it under 
exceptional circumstances. This question of divorce and the possible 
contribution of the Church to reduce its incidence presses for an answer. 
What can the Churches do? The question must be discussed and the 
attitude of the Churches clearly stated. The conflict of Christian require- 
ments with tribal customs must be examined. 

The fifth point is the attitude of the “‘ Survey ” to the problems pre- 
sented by the marriage situation. It contains a vivid description of the 
the past and present African customs. Its general attitude is that legisla- 
tion should deal practically with the existing conditions and regulate 
them. ‘This is an attitude which Christianity cannot accept. It does not 
ignore or despise existing conditions, but it tries to improve them by 
setting forth what is right and true and exhorting its members to live up 
to it by the grace of God. Its aim is the redemption of society; it cannot 
set existing conditions as ideal. It can approve only such legislation as 
can contribute to the uplift of society to the highest Christian conception 
of life. Standards based on existing conditions cannot reach the level of 
our high calling in Christ Jesus. 

Next to the major subject of Survey of African Marriage and Family 
Life which we have to consider is the subject of the blessing of Native 
Marriage. I have already made some comments on Native Marriage. 
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The different views have been stated. By some Churches Native Marriage 
is accepted as Christian Marriage when it has been blessed in Church, 
Others strongly feel that it can be regarded only as a temporary conces- 
sion, since it does not contain strong safeguards against disloyalty to 
marriage vows and does not provide for the protection of the wife and 
children in case of the death of the husband. 

Writing about arrangements for the blessing of Native Marriage the 
late Archbishop Vining stated as follows:— 


“ These ate interim arrangements, because it is hoped that within 
a reasonable period a form of Church Marriage may be devised which 
will be acceptable to the Province. Meanwhile it is desirable that 
our Pastors and Catechists and other Church Leaders should con- 
tinue to marty under the Marriage Ordinance.” 


The recognition of Native marriage side by side with Marriage under 
the Ordinance has raised the problem of highest standard, and the other 
as a temporarily accepted standard; one rule for the leaders and clergy, 
another for the ordinary members of the Church. The Diocese of Ibadan 
recently tackled the problem by appointing a Committee to make investi- 
gations and recommendations. The Committee denounced polygamy 
and recommended the use of the two types of marriage in the Diocese. 
The Synod of the Diocese, however, rejected the recommendation on 
the ground that there should be no discrimination in the Diocese on the 
basis of status or office. The Synod of the Diocese, after rejecting the 
recommendation, decided on one standard for all marriage under 
the Ordinance. 

There can be no interference with the autonomy of every Church in de- 
ciding on type or types of marriage, but the general subject of the effect of 
decisions by individual Churches on the Church in Nigeria as a whole 
cannot be ignored. Discrimination must not be practised in a Christian 
Church. Where it exists, ample justification must be provided. 

The Churches which accept Native Marriage blessed in Church provide 
forms for such a blessing. A form for the Blessing of Native Marriage 
was provided by the late Bishop Melville Jones for the Anglican Church 
(West) with the proviso that it should not be used for a couple until they 
had lived together under the contract of Native Marriage for at least 
five years. This period is prescribed as a test of the sincerity of the couple 
in regard to their acceptance of a monogamous and life-long union. 
The proviso has, however, been removed by his immediate successor. 
A form for the same purpose was recently issued by the Dioceses of the 
Niger and the Delta. : 

The loud and insistent demand for the Christianization of Native 
Marriage must not be disregarded. It is by such a stand that the hope 
expressed by the late Archbishop Vining can be realized. Personally I 
feel that the problem of Native Marriage will be solved to a great extent 
by the evolution of a form of Christian Marriage containing provision for 
the maintenance of the high Christian principles of Marriage and essential 
African customs which are not contrary to the Christian principles, the 
form being given legal recognitions by the Government to ensure the due 
performance of marriage obligations. 
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The last subject we have to consider is ‘‘ Marriage and Church Dis- 
cipline ” My comments on the subject will be brief. The welfare of the 
Church depends upon its effective maintenance of discipline; any branch 
of the Christian Church which is lax in its discipline is bound to fail. 
Observers on the activities of the Church have charged it with laxity of 
discipline and discrimination among its members. Most pronounced 
among the critics is Dr. W. S. Miller in his book entitled ‘‘ Have we failed 
in Nigeria?’ Glaring cases, especially when leading influential members 
are concerned, are winked at whilst cases involving younger men and 
women are rigorously dealt with. 

The marriage situation can only improve if members show a greater 
degree of loyalty to the Church, if they accept the gospel of Christ without 
imposing their limitation of its sphere of operation in their lives. Leaders 
must set good examples of genuine Christian life, avoidance of hypocrisy, 
living of double life and participation in questionable practices. 

Discipline necessitated by marriage constitutes one of the most 
difficult problems confronting the Church. ‘There are persons claiming 
the right to hold offices and to enjoy privileges without a real desire to 
obey the regulations of the Church in regard to marriage. Serious and 
often successful attempts are made to cover their sinful life. Discipline 
must be exercised without fear or favour. Each Church having laid down 
its regulations should devise ways and means to help its members in 
making efforts to be loyal. 

It is unnecessary to detail cases which require discipline, such as that 
of a man who after contracting statutory marriage brings another woman 
into the house, or of a man who having lost his wife by death or any other 
cause, simply keeps a woman in the house without any form of marriage. 
The aim of discipline is not merely punitive, but also prohibitive and re- 
formatoty. The offending member is a brother or sister in the Lord. 
Punishment is not the last word in dealing with him or her. Definite 
steps towards his or her reform and restoration must be taken. Due 
regard must be paid to the fact that the force of age-long customs still 
persists. It is only true conversion by the grace of God that can lead to 
sincere way of life. 

I must refer to the fact that our regulations relating to Marriage and 
the discipline based thereon may sometimes clash with Government 
regulations. A recent example of this is regulation 53 of the Western 
Regional Educational Law which forbids the termination of the appoint- 
ment of a teacher merely on the ground of marriage. Some Voluntary 
Agencies cannot, in principle, tolerate all types of marriage, and when a 
teacher contracts a marriage which in form and content is objectionable 
and opposed to the high aims of the Agencies running schools for 
the benefit of the community, the right to terminate the appointment of 
such a teacher should not be denied. As Christians, we must be loyal to 
the Government, and a constitutional approach to the problem created by 
law will not fail to lead to a satisfactory solution. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


ITS RELEVANCE TO AFRICAN SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


by EDMUND ILOGU* 


F we equate the Kingdom of God with the Johannine reinterpre- 
] tation of that phrase as “‘ Life ”, then the relevance of the Kingdom 
of God to social, economic and political questions becomes at once 
clear. Wecan then rearrange our question and ask “ has our changed life 
as Christian men through Jesus Christ, anything to do with the way we 
earn out money or express our dependence on one another for our daily 
needs or the way we make laws for guiding us in our community life 
together?” Put in this way the answer inevitably becomes yes! For 
who can afford to be a changed man, governed by the spirit of God and 
obeying the law of love and yet remain indifferent to these questions. 

In more advanced countries as well as in our own the Church is some- 
times charged with indifference to questions of social policy. Is this 
charge justifiable? When we look back into the life of the Church in 
ancient as well as modern times we are emboldened to say that the charge 
is unjustifiable. Up to the 4th century A.D. Christians were in a minority 
and could not influence much the set-up of the Roman Empire. First 
century Christians expected an early return of the Saviour and so adyo- 
cated passive obedience of the political authorities. But from the 5th 
century onward the Church especially through its gifted leaders and 
clerics shaped and maintained social policies and structures. Between the 
11th and the 15th century the period of the Church’s greatest power in 
Europe, the ethic of the Church influenced the social and political life 
and helped in building up a culture and civilization. It is true to say that 
in all these periods the Church’s influence on social questions was nothing 
revolutionary. It was rather conservative and civilizing. The Church 
acting according to the light it had in these periods condoned abuses in 
the world of its time, for example slavery. Even in the Reformation 
period leading on to the age of science and industrial revolution when the 
change in thought, discoveries and technical skill assumed a speed that 
was too much for the Church to cope with, there were countries where the 
Church continued to influence culture and social patterns. However it 
must be admitted that the Church whatever its concern for social questions 
had lacked what F. D. Maurice called the Theology of Society. 

The Bible itself does not contain definite systems though the broad 
outlines and principles of social reconstruction and relationships are there. 
Let us notice these Biblical land marks for social strategy as guides in 
facing our Nigerian situation. Prof. John Bennett summarizes these 
under five heads:—1. The faith that God, as known to us in Christ is 
the Lord of human history—Lord of nations and of events as well. 
That his purpose includes righteousness in the corporate as well as in 
the personal relations of men. 

2. The commandment of love to our neighbours whereby we seek 

* The Revd. E. C. Ilogu is on the staff of Melville Hall, Ibadan. 
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their well being, strengthen their dignity, and endeavour always to im 
_ prove the external circumstances which affect their lives. 

3. The need for repentance in humility—an acceptance of our personal 
involvement in the sins of society. 

4. Recognition of the extent and reality of human sin which in social 
questions appears most in self-interest. ; 

5. The recognition that the neighbour we serve is body and soul, 
whose personality is exercised and influenced in large measure by his 
social relations. In other words that it is in fellowship that we prepare 
for eternity. 

How then do we meet the Nigerian situation on the basis of these 
Biblical convictions. But perhaps it is best that we try to analyse the 
Nigerian situation first before suggesting ways and means of effective 
Christian social action. Economic Nigeria had remained for a long time 
a country of peasant economy where wealth consisted mainly in live- 
stock and in the size of family and household. ‘Too-widely separated 
economic groups of the extremely rich on one side and the extremely poor 
on the other did not exist. But in the past 25 years with money economy, 
education and advancement, division on an economic basis has crept in. 
We are now having aristocrat groups who educate themselves for leader- 
ship and who are fast building up capital and employ labour whereby they 
influence the lives of many whom they pay. In addition to this native 
capitalist group the need for a thorough going monetary economy is 
forcing many to forsake the land as its yield is no more giving much 
needed money to buy the manufactured things which are now regarded as 
necessities of life. In order to protect their interests workers whether 
employed by native capitalists or Governments, Federal, regional or local, 
are quickly developing Trade unions which sometimes offers a stronger 
cohesion than membership of a Parish or Church congregation. 

The purely social problems of this nation have been few indeed. As 
the bulk of African peoples love community life and communal living, 
therefore too much emphasis has not been placed on too close and inde- 
pendent social units like the caste systems of India. Even so, in modern 
Nigeria we still have the Osu system whereby the decendants of a slave 
dedicated to an idol are regarded as untouchable in matters of intermarriage 
and mutal relationships. There is a class of “ Oms ” said to be “‘ owned ” 
by some past generations. ‘These situations exist in the east. In the 
north ruling families despise the Takalwas and would have nothing to do 
with them. ‘This has been strengthened by Islamic Theology whereby 
Allah had ordained for some to be born rulers others to be born slaves and 
servants and any attempt on the part of man to change this is kicking 
against Allah which is unimaginable to a Moslem. In the west the pro- 
blem of landlord families and tenant stranger—settlers who must be asked 
to pay Ishakole—has not finally disappeared. It is in the context of this 
sort of social set up that our gospel of brotherhood of man has to win a 
hearing. 

The Political situation in Nigeria today has been so frequently described 
that it does not requite much being said about it in this paper. Enough 
that we remind ourselves that we are now running democratic govern- 
ments—Federal, regional or local, which presuppose enough men of 
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integrity both to choose and to be chosen as leaders. It is the lack of such 
men which is and will continue to be the undoing of all our enthusiasm 
for democratic self-government in all levels. A people who had been 
reared for generations in boastfulness, too much concern for self-inte-est 
and the art of saying one thing to mean another cannot overnight acquire 
the integrity, altruism and even that enlightened self-interest, which are 
absolutely essential for maintaining the political machinery and govern- 
ment of this country. 

What has been the reaction of the Church as a body to these situations 
in Nigeria? I think it is right to say that as a body the Church in Nigeria 
has not directly reacted in a momentous way to the economic, social and 
political situation thus described. Iam aware of the two statements on 
political development issued by the Christian Council in August 1951 and 
in June 1955. But certainly these statements are not anything to be 
described as “ concerted action” or efforts to influence public opinion or 
change the structure of society. When one thinks of the intervention of 
the Leaders of the Churches in the United States of America in the steel 
industry strike of 1919 and the way the Churches provided the public with 
information about the real issues that were involved in the 12 hours’ day 
dispute, we can conclude that as a body the Church in this country has not 
influenced social questions much. But in the lives, statements and activi- 
ties of its members we can discern three attitudes which Christians in 
this country exhibit towards social policies. There are those who say 
that the Church should stand miles away from social problems. Politics, 
they say, is a dirty game. Christians should have nothing to do with such 
affairs. [here are others who want to identify the Church with the social 
programmes ofa party. There are many examples of Church leaders and 
Pastors who zealously yoke their local congregations to the parties of their 
adoption and even go so far as to equate churchmanship with such parties. 
The third group who are more discerning and intellectual do realize the 
many problems involved in social questions and so say that there are two 
standards of morality. One for Christian faith and behaviour in Church 
circles and the other much lower for behaving in social questions like being 
a minister of state or a trade unionist or in earning wages as a P.W.D. 
Carpenter. These three attitudes in my opinion are all wrong. They do 
not carry out the spirit of those five Biblical convictions we have estab- 
lished. We therefore make the following suggestions as to how best the 
Church can meet the social problems and policies of this nation. 

The possible Christian strategy which can meet our Nigerian situation 
is to realize the relevance of Christian ethic to social questions while at 
the same time remembering how transcendent Christian ethic is and al- 
ways taking account of the universality and persistence of sin, while we 
make allowance for the elements of technical autonomy in social policies. 
(Bennett, page 65). In accepting this strategy as one basis of action we 
must notice these six complications which make Christian action not very 
easy. (i) There is in all public life of this nation a vicious circle of past 
social wrong be it fear, prejudice, hatred, vindictiveness or petty sectional 
loyalties. (ii) The decisions of public life involve large mixed communi- 
ties in which only a minority is guided by Christian standards. (iii) Public 
men always judge others from a distance and sometimes without imagina 
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ition. (iv) There is so much of self-interest in man issuing in conflicting 
loyalties. (v) There is so much of mixed motive in man whereby self- 
jinterest itself can be cloaked as idealism. (vi) Personal responsibility 
/in public life is in many ways diluted—no one man has the unlimited 
| final say—excepting in a young undeveloped country like ours demo- 
| cracy can really be in danger of becoming Dictatorship when there are 
(mot enough strong able trained men to share responsibilities with the 
one strong man. However, these six complications of moral nature make 
| public life difficult. If the Church takes note of them, it can organize its 
{contributions a little more effectively and avoid the charge sometimes 
| made against it for example by Dr. Patijn at the Amsterdam Conference of 
the W.C.C. in 1948 when he said “‘ Too often representatives of the Church 
_in ethical zeal jump to conclusions while having in view only a small part 
_of the complex reality of a problem. In such cases they bring a weight of 
biblical indignation to bear on the wrong point and ring the wrong bell ”. 
(The Church and the Disorder of Society, p. 160.) 
_ Having accepted this strategy with clear understanding of these six 
complications, the Church in Nigeria can go forward in influencing social 
policies of this nation in these further suggested ways:—(i) Organize 
study and research into the Biblical teaching about society, man, work, etc. 
Here we do not have to clear a virgin bush. The great work done in the 
past fifty years by great thinkers like the late William Temple, Emil 
Brunner and Reinhold Neibuhr to mention only a few, in building up a 
Theology of society can provide good guide. Furthermore the great 
ecumenical conferences starting from Stockholm of 1925 to Jerusalem 
‘in 1928, Tambaram (near Madras) 1938, Oxford 1937 up to Amsterdam 
1948 and Evanston 1954 provide us with abundant material for starting 
»such studies and research. The Christian Council can organize such a 
‘study Board charged with responsibility of educating the Christians of 
this land through journals, possibly a quarterly devoted to this purpose. 
It is accepted that it is the office of the Church to educate public opinion 
in such matters. We must do it now or lose the opportunity for ever in 
this land. (ii) Organize occasionally schools for Christian citizenship 
whereby laity in politics, industry, local governments and education are 
enabled to see more clearly how their Christian faith must be related to 
their daily work. (iii) Organize Christian action groups to fight specific 
social wrongs when they do arise in the nation from time to time. This 
must not be confused with a Christian Political Party as such which in 
itself is not considered advisable by many qualified to judge. 

Whatever strategy or practical activities the Church in Nigeria adopts in 
influencing social questions it is certainly going to fail unless it is a Church 
made up of converted men and women. It is only changed men who can 
bring about a changed society. It is only a Church set on fire with the 
love of God in Christ Jesus which can realize and work for true Nation- 
hood. Prof. Greenslade has warned us that “It is impossible for the 
Church to offer its services as a useful organization to the secular state 
on secular terms.”” We must have a living Church first before we can 
hope to be the salt of this part of God’s earth. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND TODAY 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
by KENNETH GRUBB* 


OME forty per cent or more of the population of Australia declare 
& their allegiance to the Church of England in Australia. The 
proportion in New Zealand is much the same. All who are 
interested in the spiritual welfare of these Dominions should therefore 
take the problems of the Anglican Communion in these parts seriously. 
It is equally important that the Anglican Communion should take a lead- 
ing part in the local incarnations of the ecumenical movement. I do not 
think that anyone who knows the local scene will dispute this statement. 
Much that puzzles a visitor is explained by the size of Australia. Ihave 
no eye for statistics, but I do know that it took me about eight hours, 
flying at 300 miles an hour, to make the distance from Perth to Sydney, 
and Australians themselves are very conscious of the enormous size of 
their country. In consequence the brief history of Australia can only 
be written as a group of histories. The different States, Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and South Australia, have 
developed separately and in much isolation. Population has been at- 
tracted because there has been a gold rush, or good land for grazing, or a 
magnificent site for a city, or layers of soft coal or a fine site for a steel 
plant. Politically and economically, there have been several different 
Australias, and these Australias did not really feel themselves to be one 
nation as a result of any political move, but because they fought together on 
the beaches of Gallipoli. Although I have often heard this said, I did not 
realize the force of it, until I visited the great war shrine at Canberra. 

This also accounts for the vigorous antagonisms and localisms of 
Australian life. Of course, everyone is polite to a stranger, but these 
motives seeth beneath the surface. They lead to much duplication and 
difficulty of organization. ‘There are Federal politics and there are State 
politics, and so many things have to be done twice over, and all the 
jockeying and argument of the parties goes on, on the double level. 
It is the old and familiar story that men have to love the village, the town, 
the country, the state to which they belong, before they can stretch their 
minds to love the greater unit. Australia today is moving on from the 
love of the little unit to the love of a greater . . . Australia herself. 
There are many evidences of this; perhaps it can be seen best in the growth 
of a cultural and artistic life with a genuine sense of beauty and order, 
which transcends the canons of particular states and regions. 

This has affected Church life. The Church of England in Australia 
is an aggregation of Dioceses and Provinces—Sydney, Melbourne, Bris- 
bane, Perth, each has its Archbishop. ‘The Dioceses of the Church, and 
there are between 20 and 30 of them, have grown up as the country has 
done. Of course they have had contact with one another, but they have 
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ot had enough. In consequence they have responded to one particular 
jradition or to the impress of one strong personality, and they are apt 
0 be monochrome. There is an extraordinary contrast of custom and 
tule in the Church of England in Australia, and to pass from the Diocese 
of Sydney into Queensland is ecclesiastically to exchange one world for a 
yaew one. There is not sufficient rubbing of ecclesiastical shoulders, 
jor wearing-off of the edges. There are passionate convictions about 
westments, positions, dignities, customs and the like. In some churches 
ne feels that if a clergyman fainted it would just be taken as a normal 
part of the ritual. In others one fears that to bow would mean that you 
jnad mistaken the house of God for that of Rimmon. In that sense I 
jfound the Church of England in Australia a rather uncomfortable place, 
but then I am a moderate man and these are gay generalizations and must 
jnot be taken too seriously. The different emphases of the Church are 
pursued with enthusiasm, partly on their own merits, but partly because 
‘men have grown up in relative ecclesiastical isolation. 

} One gets much the same impression in the theological colleges. They 
jare vigorous, and contain a surprising number of earnest and devoted 
young men, but they reflect certain conditions in the Church and that with 
‘no mean emphasis. Indeed, I suspect they are sometimes regarded by 
their principals and governing bodies as the best means to perpetuate a 
)particular tradition. The one which impressed me most for the general 
quality of its training and the personality of those who led it, was St. 
‘Michael’s House near Adelaide, run by the Society of the Sacred Mission. 
_ But I pay a genuine and sincere tribute to the Church of England in 
Australia. It is an organization of great thrust and energy. It is strug- 
.gling with the problems that belong to the making ofa nation. One man 
/in every nine in Australia is a ““New Australian ”’; he has come to 
Australia since the war. Immigration is running at the rate of about a 
hundred and forty thousand persons per year. Today only about half of 
these come from England, the rest are in the main from Central Europe. 
There are, of course, many Australians and many Englishmen who are 
-wotking hard to ensure that the current of immigration continues to 
flow strongly from England to Australia. They have a tough task so 
long as there is full employment in England. But since economic crises 
tend to run in world waves, it seems that if emigration were stimulated by 
unemployment in England, it would not be the best time for immigration 
into Australia. 

However, this is a sheer diversion. Any Church that wants to survive 
and grow in Australia has to do several different things at the same time. 
It must serve the urban communities of the great cities, remembering that 
there is always a tendency for people to drift into them. It must also 
tackle the task of evangelization over a vast country and in rough and 
tumble circumstances, somewhat after the manner of the Bush Brother- 
hoods; and it must grapple with all the challenge to evangelism that lies 
between these extremes. It must cope with this constantly swelling flood 
of New Australians, and make its contribution not only to their incorpora- 
tion into the life of the country, but above all into that of the Church. 
All this must be done, be it noted, in the presence of a vigorous Roman 
Catholic drive aided by the increasing proportion of immigrants from 
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Roman Catholic countries. Moreover, I suspect that the Roman Church, 
by its unity of control, is better placed to cope with this situation than are 
most of the other Churches. a 

All this concerns the sort of men the Church needs. Certainly it is 
to be hoped that the Australian Church will produce its own scholars and 
thinkers. But it was a leading Presbyterian minister who remarked to 
me that the Presbyterian clergy were too well educated for the tougher 
spots of Australian life. When I criticized the level and attainments of the 
clergy in a private conversation with one of Australia’s leading statesmen, 
he warned me not to be too sure. It was his view that the country needed 
men who could talk straight and simply, and live more than think. 

One notable weakness of the Church of England in Australia may be 
remedied in the near future. Hitherto it has been a collection of Pro- 
vinces and Dioceses. Far-seeing men have long realized the danger of 
this and, at the recent Synod of the Church, a new Constitution was 
passed. Ithas to be ratified by eighteen Dioceses before it becomes opera- 
tive, but it seems that there will be no difficulty in this. Then the Church 
of England in Australia will really become the Australian branch of the 
Anglican Communion, and not merely a copy, at any rate on paper, of the 
Church of England. There has been much heartburning over the accep- 
tance of the Constitution. It has been criticized from both wings, from 
the Anglo-Catholic and from the strong Protestant, and perhaps it is the 
latter who have entertained most doubts about it. It is difficult to see 
why fears need arise. The Constitution seemed to me to contain all the 
necessary guarantees. 

From what I could see, the Church of England in Australia has not yet 
begun to use its laity. Yet such a country is precisely where the laity 
ought to beused. Itisa hard saying that the administration of the Church 
is hag-ridden with clergy and bishops, but it is almost true. If you talk 
to an average Australian clergyman about this he will probably tell you 
that his laity are not up to the mark; they just don’t know how to manage 
these affairs. This is a very ancient and church-like remark. The laity 
will not learn unless they are taught, used and allowed to make a few 
mistakes. Church affairs are not so complicated but that a man of rea- 
sonable intelligence can get a grip of them. 

Moreover there is another aspect of the failure of the Church to make the 
tight use of the laity. Ifa lively and likeable layman turns up, the odds 
are that some ingenious clergyman will pursue him with a net and having 
skilfully captured him, like a modern refiarius, will then put him on some 
ecclesiastical committee. In a great country like Australia the Church 
needs the laymen who is witnessing for Christ on the frontier. It may 
be theologically incorrect to say so, but in a sense he és the Church on that 
particular “ frontier”, whether it be Parliament, or the business of the 
city, or the dockside or the trade union, or the farm. It is the duty of the 
Church to support him in his witness in his job, and it is his duty to 
interpret back to the Church what the “ feel” and nature of his job is. 
Thus both the lay witness, and the pronouncements of Bishops on social 
and industrial policy might be strengthened and pointed. ‘This has 
hardly begun to grip the minds of Churchmen in Australia. 


% * * 
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'} It is rather a shame to turn in a kind of afterthought to New Zealand, 
rarticularly as my short stay there was among the pleasantest experiences 
f my trip. The Church of the Province of New Zealand is a different 
fup of tea altogether from the Church of England in Australia. It 
‘tonforms to the contours of New Zealand life. This is less agitated, less 
j-igorous, more equable, more comfortable than is the case in Australia. 
“omplacency, several New Zealanders said to me, was apt to be the be- 
ufetting sin of New Zealand life, but the saving grace was that New Zea- 
anders themselves were conscious of it. I will go further and say that 
‘he people of New Zealand, not least in the Church, have acquired the 
snvaluable art of being pleased that they are able to be pleased. There 
fs nothing volcanic about life in Church or State in New Zealand. It is 
vived on the middle slopes and they are cosy. 

| I did feel in New Zealand that the Church needed awakening. It 
feeds people who take the Christian faith terribly seriously. It is not 
‘hat people refuse to listen, because they will do so. But the seed does 
ynot have deep roots. I was told that one of the best-known evangelists 
)of our Church filled night after night the largest available hall in Welling- 
Jtcon, but there was nothing at all to show for it only a few months later. 
/Of course, if New Zealand life is really all on the surface, neither an evan- 
izelist nor anyone else can do anything more than scratch it, but no one who 
nas met the New Zealanders would fail to credit them with more depth 
than this. They have it in them, but it must be called out of them. Just 
twhat the answer is I cannot say, but one thing is certain, that a Church 
which conforms to the comfortable standards of complacency, even 
Fremotely, will not maintain its hold on young people, or indeed give to 
“men those responses which they in their turn must make to the challenges 
of secular life. 

Both these Dominions, Australia and New Zealand, look out to a larger 
world. One of my earliest engagements'in Australia was to preside as the 
i guest Chairman over the first conference of all the Churches, on inter- 
national questions. It was addressed by a Professor Fitzgerald who spoke 
fon the Bandoeng Afro-Asiatic Meeting, where he was official Australian 
observer for the Australian Government. The countries represented at 
the Afro-Asiatic Conference comprise a total population of some thirteen 
hundred million. White Australia and New Zealand, nominally Chris- 
‘tian countries, have thirteen million. That is the measure of the challenge 
to the Churches of Australia and New Zealand, and it is an apt mark of the 
‘far-sightedness of the Archbishop of Sydney that he has launched his 
Pecial appeal for the Churches in South-East Asia. The Churches in 
Australia, and not the least our Church, are beginning to awake to the 
‘tremendous pressure of this challenge. Our Church is intimately con- 
nected with it through its missionary responsibility, both in the Australian 
‘Board of Missions and the Church Missionary Society of Australia and 
“Tasmania. The sense of responsibility towards that part of the one world 
which lies across the Torres Straits and onwards must come home to all 
Christian people in this great Dominion. 

New Zealand has always felt itself to be more intimately related to the 
problems of the Pacific world than those of South-East Asia. This is 
partly due to the tradition of Bishop Selwyn in the Melanesian Mission, 
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and partly to the administrative responsibilities of New Zealand in certain 
areas of the South Pacific. But it was the Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, 
who reminded me that New Zealand’s position in the world demanded 
from her a far wider commitment in the field of foreign policy than this. 


The Church Missionary Society of New Zealand is well aware of it, and | 


one of the most hopeful developments of missionary policy recently in 
New Zealand has been the assumption by the C.M.S. there of entire 
responsibility for the work of the Church among the six to seven million 
Moslem people of Sind in southern Pakistan. It is this kind of commit- 
ment which will inevitably link the fortunes of these Churches of the 
Pacific world with the expansion of Christianity in the vast areas which 
lie to their north. 


MOTIVE AND MISSION 


HE Christian expansion of the nineteenth century was influenced 

: to no small degree by the contemporary mood of optimism and 
the conviction that “‘ Foreign Missions ” were a worthy means 

of bringing the light of the Gospel and the enlightenment of civilization 
to heathen in darkness. Powered by a sense of missionary obligation 
based on the Bible, warmed by compassion for the human needs of 


backward peoples, undisturbed by overmuch concern about problems | 


of Christian divisions, the mission moved out towards its target of 
wotld evangelization. In the early decades of the century it had the 
support of only a minority of the members of most Churches, usually 
organized in voluntary societies. Later the range of participation 
became extended, not least the influence of student organizations. On 
the whole the climate of opinion in the Churches was favourable to the 
overseas mission and it remained so until well on into the present century. 

There has, however, been a significant change in that climate in this 
post-war world. The missionary apologist today has to face four 
factors which inhibit individual or collective participation in the world- 
wide Christian mission. These may be described in general terms as 
Self-consciousness, Insularity, Unawareness of Involvement and Theo- 
logical Uncertainty. 

The first factor of Self-consciousness may be defined as uncertainty 
about the validity of spreading Western civilization or ‘“‘ Western” 
Christianity, separately or together. In regard to the former, this 
hesitation is partly due to the experience of two world wars in one 
generation and the subsequent failure of Europe to achieve a realistic 
peace. Political propaganda has produced a somewhat vague guilt- 
complex about Colonial policy and a sensitiveness to ‘ Colonialism.” 
There has been also a more widespread awareness both of the darker 
aspects of the impact of Western civilization on primitive peoples and 
of the richness and breadth of non-European cultures apparently in- 
adequately appreciated by our missionary forebears. 

Against this background of uncertainty about the superiority and 
advantages of Western civilization must be set the contemporary self- 
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consciousness concerning the value and necessity of the Christian mis- 
| sion itself. This is compounded of many elements, not least of which 
/is the disquiet in regard to Christian divisions and the appreciation that 
| witness and evangelism, especially in a minority situation, must involve 
| mission in unity if they are to be effective. There is also confusion over 
the extent to which the “foreign missionary ” is still wanted and wel- 
_comed in many areas overseas. Another element is to be found in the 
_change of attitude to the great ethnic religions, in which there has been 
Since the war an amazing resurgence of vigour and missionary zeal. 
They are seen by some as potential allies in the resistance to the common 
enemies of materialism, and Communism. Christian proselytizing 
among their adherents tends to be thought of as a presumptuous and 
short-sighted policy contrary to the best principles of religious toleration. 
A further cause of disquiet to some people lies in their estimate of 
the part Christianity has played in the mental and social revolutions of 
the world. They see that by its proclamation of the social implica- 
tions of the Gospel it has fostered the idea of equality, the demand for 
social reform and the pressure for self-determination. 
Others who think of the mission of the Church overseas in terms of 
welfare, medical work and educational institutions are disturbed about 
the relevance or otherwise of these activities in the changing pattern of 
society. They point to the spread of the theory and practice of the 
welfare state with its pattern of communal responsibility for all educa- 
tional and medical work. The rapid extension of the activities of inter- 
national organizations under United Nations’ sponsorship appears to 
such people to leave little room for a specifically Christian contribution 
when so much is being done by such organizations as U.N.E.S.C.O., 
| W.H.O., U.N.I.C.E.F., F.A.O. and the Refugee Department. 


* * * 


This apparent confusion in regard to the relevance of the Christian 
mission overseas has stimulated the development of a new “insularity ” 
of outlook upon the importance of the missionary task at home. This 
is not simply the old-fashioned but persistent parochialism of obsession 
with local problems of Church maintenance. It is, instead, a new 
awareness of the home Church as “a missionary Church in a missionary 
situation.” Attention is drawn to the need for mobility and more 
effective “communication.” Stress is laid on the opportunities of 
witness and service in the vast new housing areas and in industry. 
Recent surveys have indicated the extent of the non-Christian environ- 
ment of the Church in Britain today. The call to the service of the 
Church is this situation requires a response which involves real devotion 
and self-sacrifice. This presentation of the missionary character both of 
the Church and of its “‘ given ” situation at home is thoroughly justifiable 
—but only so long as it is seen in the right perspective of the Church’s 
task throughout the world, and so long as there is a full realization of 
the home Church’s responsibility to share its resources in manpower 
and material with its partners in the world-wide task. 


* * * 


The definition of the basis of that responsibility is the heart of the 
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matter. It must be acknowledged that the motives of missionary | 


support include some which are superficial and self-interested and others 
which are worthy but inadequate. At the one extreme are those people 


who see missions as a form of insurance against social or political unrest, | 
ot an outlet for a somewhat complacent and uninformed goodwill. — 


At the other end of the scale are the Christian humanitarians who have | 


glimpsed something of the vast field of ignorance, starvation, disease 


and fear, as yet comparatively untouched. They are rightly moved by 


compassion, perhaps, too, by deep gratitude for all they themselves enjoy 
and see the need for the demonstration of Christian love and concern for 
man—for the whole man and the whole of his situation. 

There is an increasing awareness, although it is as yet far from uni- 
versal in the Western world, of personal and corporate involvement in 
the human situation of peoples of other races and colours. Recent events 
in this country have shown us that the problem of race. relations, for 
example, is not confined to South Africa or the Southern States of the 
U.S.A. It is being appreciated that a thirty-million increase in the world 
population poses vast problems for the West as well as for Asia and 
Africa. The rise of Communism within one century to a force con- 
trolling the lives of almost a third of the world’s peoples has repercus- 
sions on the life of each one of us. And many of the problems which 
we regard as peculiarly Western or even exclusively British are having 
to be faced by the Church overseas without the experience or the resources 
which we can bring to bear on such problems. 


* * * 


But there is an even deeper “‘ involvement ” in the spiritual situation 
of men and women throughout the world. The Church is under orders 
from its Lord to proclaim the Gospel, to teach, to heal and to make 
disciples of all nations. It must carry out those orders for His sake and 
indeed for its own if it is to be truly the Church. As was affirmed at 
the Willingen Conference in 1952—“‘ there is no participation in Christ 
without participation in His Mission to the World.” The missionary 
obligation, therefore, is implied in the very nature of the Church and 
demands priority in any definition of its task in this or any other age. 

The necessity of the Church’s mission should be evident also in any 
realistic assessment of the needs of mankind today. Without Christ 
the world has neither Truth nor Hope. Only His teaching on the value of 
Man can defend man himself against the attempts of the State to treat the in- 
dividual as a functional unit. Only His revelation of the nature and purpose 
of God can remove the fears, the hatreds and the divisions in the world. 

The contemporary proclamation of the Gospel appears, however, to 
lack two elements which were conspicuous in the past. It is not without 
significance that the eschatological movements to which we have re- 
ferred previously give particular attention to them, and do so with 
marked success. One reason for this may be that they meet the almost 
universal demand for a simple and authoritative interpretation of history. 

On the one hand, there is but little reference nowadays to the necessity 
of world evangelism in preparation for the Coming of Our Lord. 
Perhaps the discussions at Evanston revealed most clearly the present 
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dilemma in regard to this aspect of the Christian Hope. There is, on 
»the other hand, less uncertainty about the statement of man’s need of 
Salvation—but Salvation from what? Evangelism of a bygone age had 
little hesitation in defining the spiritual condition, both here and here- 
_after, of those who had not come to know and accept Christ as their 
» Lord and Saviour. It saw itself engaged in a spiritual warfare against 
recognizable forces, with the souls of men at stake. Our contemporary 
presentation may be able to state clearly what are or should be the 
consequences of personal salvation. But there may be some grounds 
for thinking that our understanding of the necessity of salvation—and 
indeed of the very means by which it has been won for is—leaves much 
to be desired. 
% * * 

The above consideration, however superficial, of some of the problems 
/ of missionary apologetics today may at least have drawn attention to 
the need for a careful re-examination of the theological basis of the 
Christian Mission. The S.C.M. Press has recently published at a price 
_ of three shillings the second I.M.C. Research Pamphlet on this subject. 
Entitled “‘ Towards a Theology of Mission,” by Dr. Wilhelm Andersen, 
it is described as “‘ A Study of the Encounter between the Missionary 
| Enterprise and the Church and its Theology.” 

Dr. Andersen begins by studying the development of the missionary 
enterprise from Edinburgh, 1910, to Madras, 1938, from two angles. 
In the first place he examines how and why the Church increasingly 
found a place among the concerns of the world-wide missionary enter- 
prise. He points out that the missionary enterprise regarded itself as a 
_ separate institution concerned with Christian operations overseas within, 
on the fringe of, in certain cases even outside the existing Christian 
bodies and developing its independent structure. But by the Jerusalem 
Conference of 1928 developments in the mission field had led to the 
- mutual confrontation of the missions and the Church. And at the 1938 
_ Madras Conference the Church’s faith and its witness were the main 
subjects of inquiry. 

The author’s second line of inquiry, into the development of the 
missionary enterprises’ theological reflection on its own nature shows 
that there was no even development or extension in the theology of 
mission. By 1928 there was a remarkable change of attitude towards 
the right of the Christian Churches to carry on missionary operations in 
the non-Christian world, and towards the non-Christian religions. At 
Madras, 1938, there were, as Dr. Andersen points out, signs of funda- 
mental differences of outlook upon the theology of mission which is 
some ways anticipated those of Willingen in 1952. 

Willingen’s studies focused upon “ The Missionary Obligation of the 
Church,” but the Conference was not able to produce a generally accept- 
able definition of that obligation. Dr. Andersen examines the reason 
for this and takes into account the argument of J. C. Hoekendijk against 
any Church-centre orientation of the missionary enterprise. The author 
emphasizes that the only possible starting point for a theology of mis- 
sions is the Cross, from which “are derived both the possibility of 
missionary witness and its necessity.” 
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Dr. Andersen goes on to examine some of the problems unsolved at 
Willingen, such as the relation between “history” and “ salvation 
history,” the relationship between missions and eschatology, and the 


bearing of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit on the nature of the Church 


and its ministry. a : 

In the concluding chapter the author stresses that it is essential for 
theology’s own sake that it should be in direct contact with the mis- 
sionary enterprise. This is a welcome and a timely emphasis, perhaps 
not least for those engaged in theological study in this country, where 
the theology of missions is still far from taking its rightful place. There 
is little evidence, for example, that it figures at all prominently in our 
theological training. In 1945 the Report of the Commission on the 
Training of the Ministry urged the establishment of a Professorship in 
this subject—a wish as yet unfulfilled. 

But this is a deficiency in the theological training and studies of many 
of the Churches. It is now possible to assess the extent of that deficiency 
and to draw on the experience of Churches which have given missions 
a more central position in their theological education, as a result of a 
study undertaken by Dr. O. G. Myklebust. The first volume of his 
Study of Missions in Theological Education has recently been published by 
the Egede Instituttet, Oslo, Norway, at N.Kr. 27.80. In this volume 
the author reviews the relation of theology to missions during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He points out that the 
type of theology prevalent throughout the seventeenth century was not 
such as to further the missionary cause. But there were enlightened 
individuals in this country as elsewhere with a wider vision. At Oxford, 
Thomas Hyde, Professor of Oriental Languages and Canon of Christ 
Church, even proposed that Christ Church should be made a collegium 
de propaganda fide. 

The spirit of the eighteenth century was not conducive to the work 
of foreign missions, although there were a few notable exceptions such 
as George Berkeley after whom the Divinity School at New Haven is 
named. A new spirit was abroad in the nineteenth century and the 
first course of lectures on the Church’s world mission in a British Uni- 
versity was the Bampton series by Anthoney Grant in 1843. There 
followed Walsh’s lectures at Dublin, F. D. Maurice’s Boyle Lectures, 
lectures by Dr. Pusey and the lectures of David Livingstone in 1857. 
University prizes were founded and University sermons required with 
missionary subjects. But even the general missionary conference at 
Liverpool in 1860 was not able to agree on the desirability of a Pro- 
fessorship of missionary study at universities—although Alexander Duff 
had already won considerable support for this project as part of his ideal 
of lifting the whole subject of world evangelism into a place of central 
prominence in the theological curriculum. This project had to wait 
until later in the century for its realization—on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

This first volume closes with a survey of the position at the time of 
the Edinburgh Conference in 1910. But already the author has given 
us a fascinating review of not only the problems but also the achieve- 
ments of those concerned to make the study of missions central in the 
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‘theological thinking of the Churches. The range and content of the 
theological work produced in this field prior to 1910 are both remarkable 
and disturbing when one realizes the comparative paucity of similar 
‘writings in this country today. Perhaps one may hope for an extensive 
‘development in this field as a fruit of the encounter between Church, 
Theology and Mission which Dr. Andersen has depicted in the work 
reviewed above. ze 
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| HE Overseas Council will hold its eleventh Conference on Christian 
. : Education at Home and Overseas at Salisbury Training College 
from July 17th to 21st 1957. The main theme of the Conference 
ill be that of “‘’ The Transmission of Culture.” This will be studied 
rom many aspects, including for example its relation to the content and 
ethod of education, the impact of education upon African and Asian 
ulture, etc. Speakers at the Conference will include the Provost of 
uildford and the Rev. J. Spencer Trimingham. Among the prominent 
educationalists who will address the Conference will be the Principal of 
‘Regent Street Polytechnic, who will speak on the transmission of culture 
in relation to the developments in technical education which are a feature 
‘of the educational scene in Britain and abroad. Any who would like to 
attend the Conference are asked to communicate as soon as possible . 
ith the Reverend Fenton Morley, Education Department, Overseas 
ouncll, Church House, Dean’s Yard, London, S.W.1. 
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. «+ The History of “The Siac, for the Prowmesuen of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts ”’ which is presented with graphic inte 
_ in this volume, covers two and a half centuries, from 1701 to 195 
and occupies more than 700 pages even without the full bibli 
graphy and index. Members and well-wishers of the “ venerabl 
society ’?, which acquired this description at an extraordinarily earls 
age, will be more than satisfied with the results of Mr. Thompso 
labours; and others who may feel disposed to study this recor 
a great religious and social movement for the benefit of humanity, | 
sustained mainly by private enterprise in the face of vast offic & 
apathy, might take this book without fear of lapsing into or a 
passivity . . . Times Literary Supplement. Aes 

. S.P. G. has produced a most handsome autobiogenhs : 
commemorate its two hundred and fiftieth birthday. Here ‘fror 
the skilled hands of a former editorial secretary of the Societ 
the whole romantic and i inspiring tale of Missions. Rs 2 The narr. 


maid of the Church, the nursing mother of churches . ‘s =a 
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